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contempt, and the men's raillery; and now you'll abroad
as you were wont.
Horn, Did I not bear it bravely ?
Dor. With a most theatrical impudence, nay, more
than the orange-wenches show there, or a drunken vizard-
mask, or a great-bellied actress; nay, or the most im-
pudent of creatures, an ill poet; or what is yet more
impudent, a second-hand critic.
Horn. But what say the ladies? have they no pity?
Har. What ladies? The vizard-masks, you know,
never pity a man when all's gone, though in their service.
Dor. And for the women in the boxes, you'd never pity
them when 'twas in your power.
Har. They say 'tis pity but all that deal with common
women should be served so.
Dor. Nay, I dare swear they won't admit you to play
at cards with them, go to plays with 'em, or do the little
duties which other shadows of men are wont to do for 'em.
Horn. What do you call shadows of men ?
Dor. Half-men.
Horn. What, boys ?
Dor. Ay, your old boys, old beaux garfons^ who, like
superannuated stallions, are suffered to run, feed, and
whinny with the mares as long as they live, though they
can do nothing else.
Horn. Well, a pox on love and wenching I Women
serve but to keep a man from better company. Though
I can't enjoy them, I shall you the more. Good fellow-
ship and friendship are. lasting, rational, and manly
pleasures.
Har. For all that, give me some of those pleasures you
call effeminate too; they help to relish one another,
Horn. They disturb one another.
Har. No, mistresses are like books. If you pore upon
them too much, they doze you, and make you unfit for
company; but if used discreetly, you are the fitter for con-
versation by 'em.